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| THE ADVANTAGES OF HAVING NO 
. NOSE. 


A COMIC SONG. 


[Communicated expressly for this work.] 


s sung by Mr. Rees, at the Park Theatre, with 
__ unbounded applause. 


Mis a very strange thing am going to sing, 
What you'll find ere you come to a close, 
Whether mankind, or all those that ar’nt blind, 
Are the better or worse for-a Nose. 
*ve bothered my brains and taken great pains 
To grapple each thought as it rose, 
And now, as you'll find, I’ve made up my mind, 
A man is a gainer by losing his Nose. . 
A good reason’s here, it makes him see clear, 
At least so I think and suppose; 
For if he is wise, he will go by his eyes, 
And never will follow his Nose. : 
Tol, lol, &c. 
AQ | 
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He bears, without doubt, the loss of his snout, 
It does’nt exempt him from woes ; 
But into the cares of his neighbors’ affairs 
He ne’er can be poking his Nose. 
And tho’ in his dress he cannot do less 
Than wear just like other folks clothes, 
Pocket handkerchiefs he does without, and we see 
There’s a saving in soap, for he ne’er blows 
his Nose. 
And to say it I’m bold, if he catches a cold, 
‘By winds, by rains, or by snows, 
We may make himself glad, for, though ever 
so bad, 
Ife’s never stuff’d up in his Nose. 
of Tol lol, &c. 
He smokes well cnough, though he cannot take 
snuff, : 
_ And when he’s inelined for a dose, 
He sits in his chair, goes to sleep without care, 
Fore no one can tickle his Nose. 
And further now mark, if he runs in the dark, 
For darkness will many folks pose, 
He may by surprise knock out both his eyes, 
But ‘the can ne’er ’gainst a post run his Nose. 
If he drink day and night, and in liquor 
delight, 
Till he cannot stand up on his toes, 
Though his neighbors say whatever they may, 
They cannot say he’s got a red nose. 
Tol lo), &c. 


» 
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If he gets a nickname, he comes off the same, 
They can’t call him Nosey he knows; 
But though he is vex’d and by troubles perplex’d, 
He never can bite off his Nose. 
Though his false friends, for their own private ends, 
His suspicions may lull to repose, 
Disappointment they'll gain, and find it in vain 
To try to lead him by the Nose. 
Nay more, this is sure, be he rich or poor, 
Or fighting with five or six foes, 
He’ll bear off the bell, and proud I’m to tell, 
Not one can take him by the Nose. 
| Tol lol, &c. 














Perhaps you'll surmrise he’ll be weak in his eyes, 
But, e’er blind he entirely goes, 
Think with what grace he bedecks his odd face 
With a braw span new famous false Nose. 
He looks like a don, puts his spectacles on, 
And his head up he tosses and throws; 
Ilis mind to amuse, reads over the news, 
While all folks admire his astonishing Nose. 
He smiles at each scoffi—takes his specta- 
cles off, | 
Not heeding the ahs! nor the ohs! 
But firmly does stand, puts up his right hand, 


And silently pockets his Nose. 
Tol lol, &e. 
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THE COBBLER’S LECTURE ON LEC- 
TURES. 


A COMIC RECITATION, 


As delivered by Mr. Roberts, in his “ Eccentri- 
cities.” 


Ladies and Gemmen. lam going presently, as 
you will presently find, to give you a Lecture on 
Lectures, but first and foremost I think it necessary 
that I'should give some account of myself, be- 
cause as why, a man who can give no account of 
himself, is to all intents and purposes a vagram. 

First, as tomy name, Emanuel Last, at your 
service, by trade (when I used to follow it) a shoe- 
maker; but happening to see one of your Lecturers 
in our town, [ was inspired as it were, and know- 
ing him to be no better a schollard than myself, I 
took off my apron, threw down my lapstone, kicked 
up my dast, gave up my awl, and so set off to lec- 
ture. I was a loug time before I could detar- 
mine with myself what subject to begin upon. 
At last stronomy came into my head, but I found 
the stars were out of my reach, and whenever I 
dipped into the scienee, I was presently lost as it 
were in a cloud. J’hen ottamy came into my 
head. I was at home to a peg in ottamy ; for as 
to plucking out a tooth, picking out a corn, or 
curing the dry gripes, nobody is more skilful than 
myself; but when I came to the imputation of a 
leg, and as I am naturally tender hearted, I found 
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too cutting a business for me. Then, says 1 to 
yself, what think’st thou, master Emanuel, of che- 
istry? ‘Lthought as how that business was some- 
hing in my way, for as to your consalves and pre- 
urves nobody is mor 5 ek in that way than my- 
elf; but then, thinks I again, some of my auditors 
ay have an objection to the name of physic, and 
hysic now a days is nothing but a drug. Then 
raldry came into my head; but happening to 
e the king’s arms on a hackney coach, I thought 
e dignity of that science was gone to the dogs. 
was advised by a friend to set about midwifery, 
ut my mind was big with a thousand apprehen- 
ions when I thought on midwifery ; so I gave it 
p, because I thought I should never be able to 
eliver myself on that subject. 
I would have set about a Lecture on heads, 
tI found master George Alexander Stevens had 
issected every head in the kingdom so well, that I 
ould have been set down as one of the blockheads, 
f I had meddled with ever a\one.~ I thought the 
1eart wou’d be no bad subject; but I could find 
so very few good ones, that I had not the heart to 
set about it. Thinking of bad hearts put the law 
into my head, and I thought a Lecture on the law 
would be no bad thing; then says I to myself, the 
law is no great thing in itself, but would it not be 
better if I could make a good subject out of it. I 
thought and I ponder’d about it, till 1 found my- 
self like a poor fly in a cobweb; the law always 
suts me mind of a coffin, once in never out again. 
f none of these subjects will do, what in the name 
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of Lucifer will do? Lncifer! who the devil is 
_ Lucifer! A great orator, mayhap. Odds bobbs, 
an orator! it came directly into my head that a 
Lecture on oratory would be the best thing I could | 
set about, and so I begins my Lecture on oratory. | 
Ladies and Gemmen, now, according to the lar- 
ned,and I am something of a schollard myself, 
oratory means jawing, because no orator can 
speak without his jaws; perhaps you'll think | 
can’t give you a Latin devination for it; now 
you'll find yourself mistaken. What is English 
for Os? Why bone, to be sure, and the jaws 
being full of bones, they are fixed proofs that the 
word Oratory comes from Os. Now I think it 
is necessary that you should know what an ora- 
tor is; and what is it, you will say. I answer, 
itisa man. And what is he todo? I answer, 
to speak words. And what are words? I answer, 
letters put together; but there can be no word 
, without a wowel. Because why? Why, do ye § 
see, because there can’t. What are the necessary 
qualities of an orator? The first, he must spit; 
then wipe his mouth; then lay his hand upon his 
heart; then turn up his eyes; then out comes a 
word ; then another follows it; and then, like a post 
horse, let him get on as fast ashe can. An orator | 
should be a good mimic too; odds bobbs, now I 
talks of mimics I must take care what I am about, 
for 1 am surrounded by mimics here, and they will 
be for taking me off, perhaps; now you shall see I 
will save them the trouble, and take myself off. 
Pete : [Runs off, 
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And all through whom?—Why, you shall 
know— 
By that sad jade, my wife, sir; 


Ix 
DS, 
pa 






Id For, though I strive to make things meet 
Yy. Both morning, noon, and night, sir, 
T- Without her leave I dare not eat, 






She does so scratch and fight, sir. 






Sroxen.| Yes, she does, the vixen! and I am 
orced to take it all quietly! _ Now, it was but 
*other day that I ventured to ave for a bit of un- 
dercrust, anda slice of the brown from a shoulder 
of mutton, when she sent the knuckle at my head, 
and axed how I dared to take such /iberties at 

table. 























Oh! larem, strap’em larem, strap’em, 
Well-a-day! heigho! 
And sing, heigho! poor Pil-garlic! 







Then there’s one Mister Brawny Jack 
With us does eat and drink, sir, 
And oft she sets him on my back, 
If I speak what I think, sir; 
Nay, more, for this indeed an’t all, 
So hard-she makes me fare, sir, 
The boys all funk me in my stall, 
And cry, Pil-garlic’s there, sir. 








— aa wew? | iv ed wo we” 







— 






Sroxen.] So they do, even the little boys, and 
t’s all owing to my wife; for they know that she 
pives me a hiding, ied, : therefore, when it is 
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dark, they sing out—* Let us go and funk the | 
cobbler.” | 
Oh! larem, strap’em, &c. 


Then, though she late was brought to bed, 
Why, so it is, d’ye see, sir, 
The little brat, I’m sure it’s said, 
Is not a bit like me, sir. 
Nay, if I must the truth unfold, 
In spite of all her clack, sir— 
The story every where is told, 
Tis more like Brawny Jack, sir. 


Sroken.] Yes, it is told aboutthe neighborhood, 
especially at the chandler’s shop, that the little } 
squeaker is no more like me than a cabbage is to 


a ball of waz; then they say that it has a zose the 
very picture of brawny Jack’s! and yet I am to be | 
called its daddy ! and what’s worse than all, do you 
know, there’s another upon the stocks; and that 
you all know is enough to make any one, when 
he’s pegging away with his awl, to sing 


Oh! larem, strap’em, &c. 


PIGS AMONG THE ROSES. 


Tune— Love among the Roses.” 


The pigs in Gaffer’s garden stray’d, 
And o’er his onion beds they played: 
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The lilies they soon rooted up— 
The daisies and the buttercup. 
Old Gaffer went to gather posies, 

And found the pigs among the roses. “ 
Oh curse the pigs! old Gaffer cry’d, 
Then turning round a rake he espy’d ; 

Which quickly at the pigs he threw, 

Who straightway from the garden flew. © 
Then, to prevent them gathering posies, ‘ 
He had some rings run through their noses. 














LORD GRIZZLE’S ADDRESS. 


A FAVORITE RECITATION. | 






Written by G. Coleman, Esq., and spoken by Mr. 
Liston, on his Benefit Night, in the character _ 
of “Lord Grizzle,” sitting on an Ass. (7) 






Behold a pair of us ! before the curtain ! 

A prettier couple can’t be found, that’s certain. 
Sweet Billy Shakspeare, lord of ‘Nature’s glass, 
Has said, “* Then came each actor on his ass ;’ 
And since great Billy sanctions little Neddy, 

I enter on my donkey squat and steady— ; 
But softly ;on these boards I’m nothing new; 
Here’s a raw actor making his debut ; 

So let me introduce him, pray, to you: 












Lelie and gentlemen, your kindness show me, 
By patronising the poor thing below me. ‘ 
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He's a young Roscius—rising four---his line 
(Though I’m not jealous) much the same as mine: 
He’ll top me in one character I play--- 

The part in X Y Z, called Neddy Bray. 

He has refused a Scotch engagement proffered ; 
No less than twenty thistles weekly otfered. 


I throw him on your candor:---all his brothers, 
Aunts, uncles, with their fathers and their mothers, | 
Are quite the rage :---the ladies (bless their faces) 
Bump themselves on them at the watering places. 
In short, without more haing and more humming, 
(Since there’s a general election coming,) 

If for this candidate your voice you give, 

He'll be your faithful representative, 


And prove as useful in this best of nations 
As many of his near and dear relations. 


As for myself, I’ve not a word to say: 

I came Lord Grizzle, on my grizzly grey, 

To bring this acquisition to our corps, 

Then, like a ghost, glide off and speak no more. 
‘*T snuff the morning air”—Farewell, I flee, 
Cherish my Neddy—and remember me. 


LIFE OF AN ACTOR. 
[For Part I. see Budget No, XV.—old series. ] 
PART Il. 


Then with strollers I set out, 
Just to have an acting bout; 
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Where I'd strut, with sword and shield, 
And dine in each turnip field ; 
My wine was nice spring water: ~ 
Till I met a landlord’s daughter, 
Who thought her drops of brandy would me 
cheer, O. 
As Romeo I viewed her, 
Till my glances quite subdued her ; 
But I’ve ended courtship’s yarn, 
Touched her cash—I’ve hired a barn. 
’ P’ve a sort of sharing s¢heme, 
And, to tell what I mean, 
I’m an Actor and a Manager, ’tis clear, O! 


Spoxen.] Aye,and though I’m one of Pharaoh’s 
lean kine, still I take care to keep all the fat to my- 
self—I never give any of my performers a good 
character, if I can avoid it by taking the credit of 
itmyself. And, asacountry manager, I am licensed 
to murder all authors, starve my own actors, and 
cheat his majesty’s. subjects out of the king’s En- 
glish. ‘There are only a few plays and farces in 
which I can’t take a character. There’s the 
‘“¢ Point of Honor’ I never knew any thing about - 

—‘* Riches” I have ran through—In the “ Liar” 
I’m at home to a peg—I know nothing of a ** New 
way to pay old Debts”—And though I’ve got the - 
“ Will,” ¥ never study it—And Ff should have got 
something good this week if I hadn’t lost “ Cent. 
per Cent.” by getting up that ‘“* Duel’ after the 
** T'wo Gentlemen of Verona.” Mercy on me, how 
the house fills when I play Richard. Aye, it was 

B2 
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but the other night Iwas playing the Duke oj 
Gloucester, alias Richard, otherwise Crooked 
Dick, when just as I said—‘t See where my love 
appears, darting pale lustre, like the silver moon, 
through her dark cloud of raiiiy sorrow’’—a huge 
cow, with two crumpled horns, popp’d her head 
through the back scene—TI started back, thus--- 
when a boy, in the gallery, cried---‘“* How nq’ral ! 
---look at the cow, come to fetch the calf!’’---] 
turned as white as milk---my hair stood an end, 
like the cow’s horns---my sword dropped---the 
weight of the cow was too much, and down she 
went, through the stage, like Hamlet’s father go- 
ing to sulphurous and unrelenting flames. I 
fainted with chagrin, and dropp’d---the curtain 
dropp’d---the cow dropp’d; but, having taken a 
drop of my wife’s medicine, I sang, 


Rant and roar---lungs quite sore, 

Fight and slash---cut a dash, 

What a row---all through the cow. 
Hev down, ho down, derry, derry down, 
I’m an Actor and a Manager, ’tis clear, O! 


SHEEP’S EYES; 
OR, NEDDY NOODLE’S COURTSHIP. 
Air---“' A Prog he would a wooing go.” 


' Says Hodge, onegday, to his son Ned, 
(Good news for Neddy) 











a | think tis time, boy, thou shouldst wed, 
- (Heigho! says-Neddy) 

Thou seest I now grow old apace ; 

Old Time I’ve led a pretty long chace, 

So thou shouldst wed to keep up our race. 

(I know what you mean, quoth Neddy) 












There’s farmer Giles’s daughter Suke--- 
(She’s but so, so, quoth Neddy) 
My boy, I’d have thee at her look.” 
(Heigho! quoth Neddy) 
‘‘ But, father,” says Ned, “tell me how I must 
woo ; 
What shall I say to her, and what must I do? 
For if I know I’m a circumcis’d Jew.” 
(Heigho ! heigho! sigh’d Neddy) 
















The father replied, ‘“‘ Now listen, my son. 
(Straight prickt up his ears did Neddy) 

And [ll tell thee the way thy mother [I won :_ 
(Now for some fun, quoth Neddy) 

I told her I lov’d her---then heav’d a sigh, 

And at her, askance, I threw a sheep’s eye, 

And she_no longer my suit could deny.” 

(By jingo, I'll do it, quoth Neddy) 











Says Ned to himself, if one eye will do, . 
(Tol de rol, &c.) 
Egad, I won’t mind a dozen or two: 
(Tol de rol, &c.) 4 
For he to get married most firmly was bent, | 
So early next morning to the butcher’s he went, 








And two or three shillings in sheeps’ eyes spent. 
(Dead as mutton, I'll have’ her, says 
Neddy) 


To the cottage, he hastened, of Famer Giles, 
Singing, tol de rol, &c. 
And he skipp’d and he hopp’d over hedges and 
stiles, 
(For in tip top spirits was Neddy) 
Quoth he to the girl, “‘ I be sent here to woo, 
For father he wishes that I'd marry you, 
So you'd better consent, Suke, without more ado.” 
(‘Come, haste to the wedding,’ sung 


Neddy) 


She titter’d, and bent her looks to the ground, 


(That’s all ‘Betty Martin,’ thought 
Neddy) 
Like a red cabbage, Washing. she held her head 
down. 
(Gammon nl spinage,; quoth Neddy) 
Then he from his pocket most slyly drew 
Of dead sheeps’ eyes a dozen or two, 
Which one by one at the girl he threw. 
(Now I have her cock sure, —_ moana 


Miss Sukey she started, and said, with surprise, 
(She’s going to consent, thonght Neddy) 
*¢ What the ee d’ye mean by these filthy sheeps’ 
eyes 9 


5 (Heigho! quoth Neddy) 








ol 





‘¢ Why, father,” quoth he, “said a sheep’s eye 
would do, 

But I, to make sure, bought a dozen or two, 

*Caze I'd spare no expense to make zartin of you ; 

So ’tis all father’s fault,” says Neddy. 







It prov’d that sheep’s eyes in the end did succeed, 
(And brisk as a bee was Neddy) 
For soon to be married Miss Sukey agreed, 
(And brisker was she than Neddy} 
Though he’d eyed her all over, before and behind, 
To her follies she manag’d to keep him still blind, 
So to wedlock’s soft chains we must leave him 
resign’d, 
Singing, tol de rol, &c. 












COMICAL VELOCIPEDECAL RECI- 
TATION. 


As delivered by Mr. Liston, riding on a Veloci- 
pede, at Covent Garden Theatre. 







Fresh from the Arcade, from Bond street, or the 
Lobby, tos 

Behold me here, a dandy, with my hobby; . 

Horseman and horse equipped, a taking sight, 

Two for a pair, both ultra exquisite. 

—(As my friend Backbite says in the play,)* 

‘* Who ever saw so elegant a pony? 

Other horses are mere clowns, but this is a Ma- 

caroni,”’ 
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The gentlest creature, pray, sir, venture near him, 

No lady and no dandy need to fear him; 

He never kicks, and then his pedigree 

Is quite heraldic—branching from a tre ; 

Goes without spurring, gallops without whips, 

And though not quite a Highflyer or Eclipse, 

Could he descend to low bred Epsom jokes, 

Born in a wood, he sure had won the Oaks. 

The living steed is what your jockies prize, 

But, then, they are such violent exercise, 

They shake the nerves, enough to make oue drop, 

And do so gall the heart—that’s not one’s top! 

The motion is excessive, past enduring, 

The grief is past Diasculum in curing. 

Old Priam’s town (a ten year’s siege withstood) 

Veil’d her proud turrets to a horse of wood. 

Our hobby had not been so long to seek— 

Once seen, he’d take all Paris in a week. 

Instead of Russian mountains, we should meet 

A spruce Cheval de Boisa, in every street. 

What frisking, capering, prancing, fetching 
breath! 

A Frenchman always rides his hobby horse to 

death. 

Just such a horse as this, a wooden nag, 

Bore, on her moonlight pranks, the midnight hag: 

Then might you see—O sight to make one stare! 

As folks do now, when Madam Sacqui’s there— 

Whole troops of dandy witches in the air, 

Known by their justing hips and jointy stays, 

‘We dandies still retain those witching ways; 
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Methinks J see Newmarket’s glories fade— 
Egham and Ascot sink into the shade; 
No more the mettled courser’s swift career 
Shall fire the soul of commoner or peer; 
Britannia’s horseman, for a bit of wood, 
Have barter’d their oldeboast—their bits of blood. 






m, 








NEW MAJOR LONGBOW. 







A COMIC SONG. 





My name is Major Longbow, a wonder sure am I, 
sir ; 
I’ve liv’d on earth 200 years, and never mean to 
’ die, sir; . 
For I’m so strong, just 6 feet long, . 
In my pockets lots of bustle, 
Whene’er I mill, I’m sure to kill, 


So wond’rous is my muscle. 
Tol de rol, &e. 










A Gent. one day, says he to me, “In a balloon 
will you go up, sir?” 
Says I, ‘Oh! no; for I have walk’d ten times as 
high to sup, sir. ~ 
On a mountain, stands a fountain, 
Where roast beef and pudding grew, sir ; 
I went up twice—cut many a slice— 
Upon my life it’s true, sir. 
Tol de rol, &c. 
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While on this mountain’s top I sat, I heard the 
bellman brawl, sir, 
“Good friends I pray, list, list, I say; tonight’s 
the Governor’s ball,” sir. 
So off I set, all in a fret— 
For dancing’s my deléght, sir— 
"Twas 300 miles—o’er ditches, stiles— 


But I was there at night, sir. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


My skin’s not penetrable, which perhaps you'll 
think a crammer, | 
But once a man, from the Monument, on me let 7 
fall a hasamner': 
_ It bounded back, and in a crack 
* It mounted in the air, sir, 
And the next day, the papers say, 
Came down near Greenwich fair, sir. 


Tol de rol, &c. 


Again, I once a duel fought, the ball it struck my 
snuffle, O, 
But, bounding back 300 yards, it kill’d a good 
sized buffalo. 
I once djd lay, that I could stay 
Any vessel in the ocean ; 
So with a cable—it’s no fable— 


Stopt a steamboat in full motion. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


Now, I’ve not-told you half I’ve done, for fear I 
should you tire, 
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And if I was to tell you more, some here might 
call me liar; 
As that’s the case, with wond’rous grace, 
I make my bow to you, sir; 
I must away—but this I say, 
I’ve told nought but what is true, sir! 
Tol de rol, &e. 


CORINTHIAN TOM’S DIARY. 


Sunday got floored in groggy plight, 
Monday quite stale, took anti-bilious, 
Pester’d by nausea, nerves not right, 
And noisy duns quite supercilious. 
A dish of Mocha, ’chovy toast, 
Remov’d the spasms, increas’d attrition ; 
So started, when I’d skimm’d the Post, 
To Tattersall’s, in high condition. 


Tuesday got clean’d at Rouge et Noir, 

And done quite brown, was fore’d to toddle, 
So then Il vow’@*o play no more, | 
Lest like a lame duck I should waddle. 
Wednesday reflected, cursed each star, 

Swore never more a card to handle; 
Went to the Fives’ Court, saw them spar, 

And patroniz’d Cribb, Neat, and Randall. 


Thursday bowl’d down to Ascot Heath, 
To sport my blunt upon the races; 


7 
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Rode my own mare almost to death, 

For I had won three steeple chases: 
Clean’d out again, I came-away, 

Quite undismay’d, though out of feather : 
At night I bolted to the play, 

To drown ill luck and care together. 


Met with a spree, two glorious frays, 
So went to work—I hate long parleys, 
KKick’d up a row, then starr’d the glaze, 
And mill’d in style a brace of charleys. 
Morris’d away to Almack’s Rooms, 
Danced a quadrille alert and showy ; 
Call’d at the Finish, mops and brooms, 
And tumbled to bed as drunk as Chloe. 


Friday I went to see dear Nance, 

But found a covey there before me ; 
Was fore’d to bolt, I'd lost my chance, 

But Kate I knew would still adore me; 
So off I set—stay’d Saturday, 

My comforts took, then home departed : 
Book’d for next week, with spirits gay, 

I for fresh game on Sunday started. 


SOTS WHA HA’ ON LIQUOR FED! 


A PARODY ON ‘“‘ BRUCE’S ADDRESS.”’ 


Sots wha ha’ on liquor fed, 
Sots in public houses bred, 





Now’s the time to raise your head 
As high as it can be. 
Now’s the night, and now’s the hour; 
See approach your spouses’ power! — 
See their faces black and sour! 
_'To crush our liberty. 


Wha would be a cuckold knave? 
Wha would drink with noodles grave? 
Wha would be a woman’s slave! 
Is not worth a flea. 
Wha, when listening to the law 
That comes from foolish woman’s jaw, 
Would care for her-a single straw, 
Shall not drink with me. 


By the headache’s morning pains! 

By the curtain lecture’s. strains! 

We'll break our wives’ confounded chains, 
But we will be free. 

We'll let the domineerers know, 

That we will fet be henpeck’d so; 

We'll have a pot before we go, 
And drink to liberty. 


TONY LUMPKIN’S RAMBLES. 
A COMIC RECITATION. 
As recited by Mr. Roberts. 


You all seem to wonder, lord, whois this bumpkin? z 
Why that [ll soon tell you, I be young squire 
Lumpkin; — 
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Cousin Con and my sister, they both have got 
married, 

And mother to churchyard heels foremost were 

\  earried ; 

To leave old father Hardcastle, I thought no 
great sin, 

And, with cash and Bet Bouncer, the world to 
begin. | 

Bet wept like the rain, and did nothing but pout, 

When I told her for Lunnun I'd surely set out ; 

But when that she found she was with me to go, 

For joy gad she got almost how came you so; 

Lunnun—lord how I laugh’d at their weals, wine- 
gars, toasteses, 

And running their fisteses ’gainst the stone posteses. 

They said ’twas a fine place, and egad they were 
right, 

There is every thing there that can give you de- 
light ; 

Yet little you’ll get without money to buy it, 

I hope none of us here’ll have occasion to try it ; 

When gold is the crop, ’ga@ they know how to 
reap it, 

And when they have got it, they know how to 
keep it. 

. The sights in the Tower I'theught very charming, 
But Bet said the lions were monstrous alarming ; 
We saw the grand bank, and both the Exchanges, 
From the Parliament House, why we went to St. 

James’s ; 
There we saw our good King, and, says I, heaven 
bless, him, 
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May none of his enemies ever distress him. 
We return’d thro’ the Park, saw the waxwork 
3 and play, 

And then to Vauxhall Bet and I joge’d away ; 

There, says she, ‘Tony, may I die an old maid, 

If I don’t go this night to the grand Masquerade ; 

Our dresses we hired, popp’d into a coach, 

But e’er to the rooms we could make our ap- 
proach, 

A mob all surrounds us; and each, like a hector, 

Roars out, ‘‘ I say, sir, won’t you tell us what’s 
your character ;”’ 

In our masquerade dresses, we’d such fun and 
such glee, 

With, I’m sure I know you, pray don’t you know 
me. 

When tir’d of dancing, to cards we sat down, 

And I in my lewyer’s big wig and black gown; 

A Dutchman play’d commerce, a captain play’d 
brag, 

From the top to the toe as a lawyer array’d, 

Beggar my neighbor, egad, was the game that I 
play’d. 

We danced all the night and slept all the next day, 

Then awoke the next morning as jocund as May, 

Till, of lions and tomb stones and such sights. 

. quite weary, 

I set out for Yorkshire with Betsey my deary; 

For, thinks I, when at home that Lopen my mouth, 

They shall find that the north I have seen well 
as south ; 

So, without any pother and in Jess than a minute, 

C2. | 
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Was the chaise at the door, and pop we were it it. 

In two days and a half we arrived safe in this 
town, 

I, as smart as you see, Bet, in her nobodied gown: 

*Gad she looks mighty pretty, so rosy and fat, 

As she walks by my side, in a little straw hat. 

To see all the fine sights, Bet makes a great rout, 

So, till dinner was ready, why we saunter’d about ; 

We went over the bridge, saw the town house and 
church, 

Which seems to have left all the town in the 
lurch; ' 

What a number of sieps did poor Bet and I count, 

"Gad I thought to the skies we were going to 
mount ; , 

We saw all the docks, the guard house, and pier, 

And at Clark’s Golden Lion found very good 
cheer ; 

At dinner we'd plenty of what was in seasop, 

Good wine—good attendance, and the bill-was in 
reason. — ‘ 

The first toast after dinner, which I gave with 
three cheers, 

Was success to the town and to its volunteers. 

I thought that the best way to finish the day 

Was to treat both myself and dear Bet to the play, 

Perhaps you may think that I’m full of my rail- 
lery, 

When I tell you I left her just now in the gallery : 
There she is; though she’s lusty, I hope she 
don’t throng ye ; . 

You may laugh, but by jing# Bet Bouncer’s 
among ye ; 
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Coming down here to buy her some apples and 
pears, 

My old friend Roberts I met on the stairs ; 

For all your kind favors I’ve oft heard him say, 

No words can express them, no language ie 

On his true hearty thanks you may safely depend, 

And with life—that his gratitude only will end. 








CAPTAIN MULLIGAN. 









Love’s a plague by night and by day, 
When that post you run your skull again, 
Love it was, or Kitty O’Shea, 
That bother’d the heart of the brave Captain 
Mulligan. 3 
Brisk and merrily, light and gay, ; 
_ Stout and steadily, smart and readily, 
Soft and funnily, blythe and bonnily, , 
Quite an Adonis was Captain Mulligan ; 
He was willing, she was killing, 
Soft she cried to brave O’Mulligan: if 
O, you jewel! 
Cruel, jewel, willing, killing, Captain Mulligan. 














Shoulders rising over his ears, 
Face just like the moon in full again, 
Lege in shape like a tailor’s shears, 
ou ne’er saw the fellow of Captain Mulligan. 
Limping, twadding, Miss O’Shea ; 
Glances pitching him, quite bewitching him, 








Ogling bontily, squinting funnnily. 
She was a Venus to Captain Mulligan. 
‘* O, sweet Kitty, you’re so pretty 
Soft she cried, the brave O’ Mulligan ; 
** O sweet kitty 2 
Pretty, witty, Kitty, pity Captain Mulligan. 
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Married, how they alter’d their tune ; 
Love, once fierce, faith! soon grew cool again, 
When they’d pass’d the sweet honeymoon, 
She blacken’d the eye of brave Captain Mulli- 
an. 
Whisky tippling, night and day. 
Scolding, fighting him, horns atfrighting him, 
‘** Och! be aisy now, troth, you’re crazy now, 
The devil go with you, then, Mr. Mulligan, 
Faith, I knew it, I should rue it.” 
Sad he cried, poor Captain Mulligan, 
‘* You’re my gruel! 
Cruel, jewel, killing, milling, Mistress Mulligan.” 


COUNTRY SWEETHEARTS. 


My feyther and mother were dead, 
And my sister were married to John, 
And I, for to get my bread, 
Were left by myself all alone. 
So not knowing what io be at, 
How to get through this wearisome life, . 
Thinks I, the best thing I can do . 
Will be for to get a good wife. 
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So knowing that farmer Grain, 
Who did but live just above. 
Had gotten a daughter Jane, 
And one that I thought I could love; ; 
Straight on the very next day 
I put on my holiday clothes, 
And thinking on what I should say, 
I whistles along as I goes. 


I were trudging along the mead, 
Thinking ’bout this thing and that, 
And were going to srcatch my head, 
When I found I had lost my hat. 
Soon Jenny I chanced to see, 
And were going to tell her the whole, 
When ecod, sirs, if you’ll believe me, 
('d lost my tongue and all. 


Next week, down in Holly-bush lane, 
Where I’d been for a load of hay, 
I met there again wi’ Jane, 
And I told her I’d summat to say ; 
I ax’d her to gi’ me akiss, 
As nobody were by the place, 
I thought see were going to say yes, 
But she gave me a slap 1’ the face. 


A fortnight or so after this, 
As I were a going to fair, 

I met there again wi’ Jane, 
But for her. then I did not much care : 
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She wrote me a saucy letter, 
To say I should sorely rue, 
But then Sukey I loved much better, 
So says I, Ma’am, a fig for you. 


So all you young lasses in love, 
If husbands you’re wishing to get, 
Be sure you take warning by this, 
And don’t put yourselves in a pet ; 
If you’re ax’d, mind, you'd better consent, 
And don’t let the time be delay’d, 
Or like Jenny too late you'll repent, 
And perhaps you may die an old maid. 
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